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they cast lots in the classroom to see who should have
the privilege of describing the tools and processes of a
trade depicted in an engraving. Finally, the Philanthro-
pinic plan for teaching the naturalistic religion of deism
should be noted. The boys were prepared for learning
of the existence of God by having their attention turned
to various features and phenomena of nature and being
asked what caused them. Then they were kept in the
house for four or five days in a darkened room, so that
they would be the more impressed with the wonders of
creation when they should be released and told of the
God whose handiwork it was.1

The Influence of the Philanthropiaum

Most visitors to the Philanthropinum were greatly Great espec-
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pleased with the institution, especially on account of the had for the

interested and alert appearance of the pupils.   Kant had

such high expectations of its results as to declare in 1777 p6^ stimu~

that it meant "not a slow reform, but a quick revolu- younger
children.
tion," and felt that "by the plan of organization it must
of itself throw off all the faults which belong to its be-
ginning." He afterward admitted that he had been too
optimistic, but he still felt that the experiment had been
well worth while, and had paved the way for better things.
1 This method of religious education was first practiced by Wolke, but
it had been suggested by Basedow in the El&mentarwerk (Part I, pp. 87-